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WAGNER AS A LOVER 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAK 



It will be long before the world stops puzzling over the 
character of Eichard Wagner. The most unconquerable of 
idealists, he was one of the meanest of men. In his human 
relationships he was time and again grossly ignoble; ho 
was all that was selfish, petty, dishonorable; he seldom in 
all his long life performed a chivalric or unselfish act; he 
seems to have been almost incapable of self-sacrifice. Yet 
think of the soul that the man reveals in his art ! He wrote 
music that is among the noblest, the most aspiring, that we 
have — music full of the sense of immortal things, full of 
humanity, full of ardor, tenderness, magnanimity, serenity: 
that can be as sweet and wise and mellow and humane as 
Shakespeare in his comedies ; that at its best is full of high 
spiritual intuition. In the life that he lived before the 
world he was a sentimentalist, a voluptuary, an incredible 
egoist, a cad; he was vindictive; he was preposterously 
ungrateful: yet the spirit that shaped those masterpieces 
that are among the chief glories of music is as great a spirit 
as that of .ZEschylus, Dante, Shakespeare. There is no 
loveliness in any art, no ecstasy, that equals the loveliness 
and the ecstasy of Tristan and Isolde; there is no tragedy 
that surpasses in depth, breadth, height, weight, in sublimity 
and pathos and power, the stupendous fmale of Der Ring 
des Nibelungen; and the celestial sweetness that broods upon 
the last act of Parsifal is among the supreme, the ineffable 
things of art. 

There is the enigma that we call Wagner. It goes with- 
out saying that every fresh revelation of the nature of 
this extraordinary being — surely one of the most prodigious 
intellects, one of the greatest souls, one of the most con- 
temptible men, that history has known — is of extraordinary 
interest. Such a revelation, and an extensive and important 
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one, is supplied by the long awaited autobiography of the 
master, My Life* (Mein Leben), which has at last appeared, 
in both German and English, with the imperial sanction of 
Wahnfried. 

The Autobiography is remarkable in many ways. It is 
remarkable for what it reveals and for what it conceals: 
for its astonishing candor and its no less astonishing reti- 
cence ; and it is remarkable for the vividness, the unexpected 
charm, of its narrative; for Wagner elsewhere is usually 
dull and repellant as a writer. 

The title of the Autobiography is misleading. It is far 
from being a comprehensive record of Wagner's career. 
Wagner died in 1883; yet the book carries the story of his 
life only to the year 1864. It leaves untold the whole mo- 
mentous episode of Bayreuth ; it tells us nothing of the pro- 
duction of the Ring; of the composition of Parsifal; of 
Wagner's acquisition of his friend's wife, of his inter- 
course with Nietzsche; of his last and engrossing days at 
Wahnfried : it omits, in short, almost a quarter-century, and 
that in some ways the most interesting, of his life. So 
far as the world has been officially informed, there is no 
more to follow ; yet rumor has whispered that, at the pleas- 
ure of Frau Wagner, more will be forthcoming — a volume 
whose publication, it may be, awaits the death of the com- 
poser's relict. 

Yet, despite its incompleteness, there is much to be grate- 
ful for in the Autobiography. The first volume (the work 
as a whole contains almost 900 pages) traverses the years 
1813-1850, and tells us of Wagner's youth, school-days, 
early musical studies, his peregrinations, his meeting with 
Minna Planer, his marriage to her, the pathetic and terrible 
days in Paris, the Dresden period; of the evolution of the 
early operas — Eienzi, The Flying Dutchman, Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin; and we get descriptions of his flight to Weimar, 
and of experiences in Zurich, Paris, Bordeaux, Geneva. 
Volume Two takes us from 1850 to 1864, and deals with the 
Ring, Schopenhauer, the composition of Tristan, his adven- 
tures in London, Liszt and the Princess Wittgenstein, Zu- 
rich, the establishment of the " Asyl," Venice, Lucerne, 
Paris and the Tannhdiiser- Jockey Club affair, Vienna, Stutt- 
gart, Munich ; and it closes with the momentous communica- 
tion from King Ludwig. 

My Life. By Kichard Wagner. 2 vols. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 
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The most important feature of the Autobiography, con- 
sidered as a revelation of character, is what it says of 
Wagner's relations with the various women who came into 
his life,— with Minna Planer, his first wife; with Jessie 
Laussot; with Cosima von Biilow, — and what it does not 
say of his relations with Mathilde Wesendonck. As an as- 
sembling and disclosure of new details, aside from these 
matters, the book is not especially noteworthy, though the 
narrative of his early life — of his youth and young man- 
hood, his first adventures as a student and musician, his 
adolescent infatuations — contains much that is fresh and 
informing. What he says of his works contributes little 
that is valuable to our knowledge of them, and sheds no 
new light upon his activities as an artist; for it is to 
be remembered that Wagner, in his voluminous essays, 
pamphlets, letters, has left little for any one, even his 
voluble self, to say concerning his relation to his art, his 
theories, his ideals. It is to those portions which show 
us the singular character of Wagner the man, particularly 
as evidenced in his love-affairs, that the discerning reader 
will most eagerly turn. 

From the days of his calf loves, women played a tumultu- 
ous and obsessing part in Wagner's existence. It would 
not be impossible to demonstrate that a large proportion 
of the emotional content of his music has its roots in the 
sexual consciousness. For Wagner, as George Moore long 
ago observed, was as full of sex as Rossetti. Indeed, it 
is to Rossetti and The Bouse of Life that we must go to find, 
anywhere in art, an utterance of sexual emotion that will 
bear comparison, for intensity of feeling and rapturous 
beauty of declaration, with Tristan unci Isolde; though the 
poet never, of course, achieves the incandescent passion 
and the overpowering eloquence which make that ever-mar- 
velous score a masterpiece lonely and unapproachable. Per- 
haps it is true that Wagner, like the young St. Augustine, 
was in love with love; it is probably truer still that, per- 
petually consumed and renewed by the fire within, he sought 
ever a temple for the flame. It is certain that he was a 
man in whom passion was exigent and imperious; that he 
was full of a mysticism that could be sensuous as well as 
ennobled; that he was an inappeasible egoist, an arrant 
sentimentalist. Is it any wonder that women played in his 
life the part they did? They brought out the best that was 
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in him — but it went straight into his art, and stayed there. 
The flower of his passions is to be found, matchless for glow- 
ing beauty and intoxicating fragrance, in his music. The best 
that women awoke in him sings itself eternally in Walkure, 
in Siegfried, in Gotterddmmerung, in Meister singer, and in 
the unequaled outpourings of Tristan und Isolde; but their 
influence made him cut a sorry figure in his outward life. 

He reveals himself characteristically in his dealings with 
Minna Planer. It is not easy to be patient with Wagner's 
attitude toward his first wife, as disclosed in his account, 
nor to forgive the things he has permitted himself to say 
of her. He writes of her with a frankness that is unsparing, 
venomous, and — not to put too fine a point upon it — con- 
temptible. It is indisputable that he chose unwisely when 
he took her for his wife. She was a grotesquely unfit com- 
panion for an irritable, impecunious idealist, for a pro- 
digious genius with a momentous esthetic message for the 
world, and in perpetual travail with masterpieces. Doubt- 
less her defects of intelligence, her materialism, her bour- 
geois soul, her vicious habits, tried him desperately. But 
Wagner was under no delusions concerning Minna when, 
after first adding to her considerable record of indiscre- 
tions with men, he persuaded her to marry him. That she 
stuck loyally by him through the wretched and arduous 
days of his early career, that she slaved for him patiently, 
that she bore with his temper, his infirmities, his brutal 
selfishness — these things are admitted. One has only to 
run a casual eye down the index at the end of the Auto- 
biography, under " Planer, Minna," to glean something of 
the truth. ' ' Domestic quarrels, ' ' begins the record ; then : 
" flight from home " (doubtless, if Wagner is to be trusted, 
a reprehensible episode, for she went off with a lover, and 
afterward admitted to Wagner, so he says, her infidelity) ; 
but thereafter we read: " Beturns to her husband "; " re- 
joins Wagner at Biga "; " her illness and distress "; " her 
delight at Wagner 's appointment to royal conductorship ' ' ; 
"joins Wagner at Magdala "; "rejoins Wagner at Zu- 
rich "; " seeks Wagner in Paris "; " illness of "; " joins 
Wagner in Lugano "; " goes for a cure to Seligsburg "; 
" negotiates for Wagner in Berlin "; " parting from Wag- 
ner "; " reconciliation with Wagner "; " joins Wagner in 
Paris "; " ill-health of "; " resumes treatment at Soden 
Baths "; " writes to Wagner on the occasion of their silver 
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wedding "; " parting with Wagner." Of course one must 
not be led by pity for the mistreated wife of an unlovely 
genius into claiming for her a sympathy that is not her due. 
It is altogether likely, admitting the very least, that for a 
man like Wagner, she was, after his passion for her had 
spent itself, an extremely trying, even an insupportable, com- 
panion. Wagner alleges, further, that she was " unsympa- 
thetic " (was he fool enough to expect intellectual com- 
panionship?) ; that she was suspicious and jealous (Heaven 
knows he gave her cause to be!); that she was unchaste 
before marriage and adulterous after marriage — but this 
last we have only on his own word: Minna's story has 
never been told. There is no good reason for doubting 
the truth of Wagner's assertions; only his narrative would 
leave a pleasanter taste in the mouth if he had omitted his 
callous and detailed recital of Minna's shortcomings and 
transgressions. He calmly tells us that, to further her 
ambition as an actress, she yielded herself to men having 
influence and authority; thus " it was clearly impossible 
for her not to lose all real sense of delicacy." He speaks 
of " her strange tolerance with regard to certain familiari- 
ties and even importunities on the part of patrons of the 
theater, directed even against her person "; of his own 
" greater delicacy in regard to morality "; he refers to 
her contemptuously as " a girl sprung from the lower mid- 
dle class, in whom mere superficial polish had taken the place 
of any true culture ": she was, moreover, " without ideal- 
ism; she had no artistic feeling." And then he assures 
us, with absurd and Pecksniffian solemnity, that she at- 
tracted him because of " the soberness and seriousness of 
her character, which supplemented what I felt to be wanting 
in my own ": Wagner in this recital is at times singularly 
asinine. Moreover, all this moral indignation over Minna's 
infirmities, and pained regret at her culpable demeanor, 
comes with exceedingly bad grace from a man who, at the 
time his narrative was written, had been living in adultery 
with his friend's wife, whom he did not marry until after she 
had borne him a child; from a man who never made the 
smallest effort to deny himself the gratification of any de- 
sire, licit or illicit; who, in his sexual conduct, was uncon- 
cernedly and completely lawless. In truth, Wagner's 
Pharisaism in his Autobiography is as detestable as it is 
fatuous. 
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It was a little more than a decade after his marriage 
to Minna that Wagner had his encounter with Jessie Laus- 
sot, a young Englishwoman, the wife of a French wine mer- 
chant of Bordeaux, whom the incorrigible Richard met in 
Dresden, and who seems to have fallen in love both with 
the musician and the musician's art. Just what part Wag- 
ner bore in this affair it is not easy to glean from his vague 
and ambiguous account; but one suspects that he played 
the cad. According to his own story, he was, as usual, blame- 
less in the matter — it was the lady who did all the impor- 
tuning, and who proposed an elopement. At all events, 
Jessie's mother wrote to Minna complaining, to quote Wag- 
ner's own words, " of my intention to commit adultery " 
(he had previously, he says, written a few lines to Jessie 
" exhorting her to be calm and self-possessed "). The epi- 
sode, after the threat of a bullet from the injured M. Laussot 
and an unpleasant incident in a police court, ended with the 
departure from the scene of the inflammable young woman, 
who seems then to have passed entirely out of Wagner's 
life, leaving only, doubtless, her image imprinted on his 
music, and anguish in the heart and reproaches on the lips 
of the unfortunate Minna. 

Wagner's reticence in the case of Jessie Laussot is an 
instance of those evasions for which the Autobiography is 
remarkable. A far more flagrant instance is his treatment 
of the famous Wesendonck episode. Wagner began to dic- 
tate these memoirs to Cosima in 1869 ; his letters to Ma- 
thilde Wesendonck, the wife of one of his numerous bene- 
factors, were written to her during the composition of Tris- 
tan und Isolde a decade earlier, but they were not given 
to the world until 1905, forty-odd years after the dictation 
of the memoirs and twenty-two years after Wagner's death. 
To his amanuensis, it would have appeared that Wagner's 
relationship with Mathilde Wesendonck was little more than 
that of a friend. Was he trying to convey this impression 
to Cosima when he dictated to her these memoirs, or was 
his object to conceal his affair with Mathilde from the world? 
The case is an odd one, for Frau Wagner consented to 
the publication of her husband's letters to Mathilde in 1905; 
yet now, six years afterward, she permits this palpably 
evasive account to go forth. In any case, Wagner, to be as 
plain-spoken as himself, has lied quite brazenly in the Auto- 
biography concerning his part in the Wesendonck affair. As 
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we know from his correspondence, he was deeply in love with 
the wife of Otto Wesendonck. His letters to her are extraor- 
dinary for their passion, their tenderness, their ecstatic 
abandonment of devotion. By his own admission, it was she 
who inspired the music of that most wonderful of love- 
songs, Tristan unci Isolde. The degree of their intimacy 
is not certainly known; but it is a fact that Minna — the 
ever-betrayed and anguished Minna — intercepted one of 
Wagner's letters to Mathilde; that she went to Otto Wesen- 
donck; and that on the latter 's advice Wagner left the 
vicinity, with much trepidation and a minimum of dignity. 
Yet in Wagner's recital of the events of this period — the 
most emotionally turbulent of his life — we find only a few 
casual references to the woman who was then the domi- 
nating influence in his existence. We get mere hints of the 
true situation: as when he complains petulantly that Otto 
Wesendonck insisted upon taking part in conversations and 
entertainments — in Wesendonck 's own home! Or when he 
refers to a note which he sent to Frau Wesendonck, accom- 
panying a pencil-sketch of the Tristan prelude, " in which 
I expressed to her seriously and calmly the feelings that ani- 
mated me at the time " (it was this serious and calm note 
which Minna intercepted, and which caused her to go to the 
lady's husband) ; and he speaks blandly of Minna's " utter 
misconstruction of my purely friendly relations with the 
young wife, whose only interest in me consisted in her so- 
licitude for my peace of mind and well-being." Is it not 
astonishing that Wagner's present wife should have been 
willing to give forth this disingenuous account in the face 
of Wagner's own published testimony to the actual facts? 

Let us for a moment refresh our minds concerning the 
" purely friendly relations " which Wagner maintained with 
Mathilde Wesendonck, in order that we may get some meas- 
ure of the trustworthiness of much that Wagner has to say in 
the Autobiography concerning his relations with women. 
Let us recall certain passages from these infinitely touching 
letters to Mathilde — letters that are unique in the literature 
of passion: 

" And my dear Muse still stays afar? In silence I awaited 
her visit ; with pleadings I would not disquiet her. For the 
Muse, like Love, beatifies but freely ; woe to the fool, woe to 
the loveless, who fain would constrain what will not yield 
itself of its free will. They cannot be constrained ; is it not 
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so? Not so? How could Love be Muse withal, did it let 
itself be forced? And my dear Muse stays far from 
me? . . . ." 

" That letter — how mournful it has made me ! The demon 
moves from out one heart into the other. How subjugate it? 

we poor creatures ! We are not our own. Demon, change 
to god! . . . ." 

" What a wondrous birth of our child of sorrows! [ac- 
companying sketches for Act II. of Tristan.] Had we to 
live, then, after all? From whom could it be asked that he 
should forsake his children?" 

" God stand by us, poor creatures!" 

" Or are we too rich?" 

" Must we help ourselves unaided? . . . ." 

" Surely thou didst not expect me to leave thy marvel 
lously beautiful letter unanswered? Or was I to forgo the 
privilege of replying to the noblest word? And how could I 
reply to thee, but in a manner worthy of thee?" 

" The stupendous conflicts we have passed, how could they 
end but with the victory over every wish and longing?" 

" In the most fervent moments of approximation, did we 
not know that this was our goal? . . . ." 

" When a month gone by I told thy husband my resolve 
to break off personal commune with you, I had — given thee 
up, albeit I was not yet altogether whole in that. For I 
merely felt that nothing save a total severance, or — a total 
union, could secure our love against the terrible collisions 
to which we had seen it exposed in these latter times. Thus 
the sense of the necessity of our parting was haunted by 
the possibility — present to the mind, if not to the will — of 
union. In that still lay a racking suspense which neither of 
us could bear. ..." 

" So deeply and terribly as in these last few months, have 

1 never been affected in my life. All earlier impressions 
were void of meaning 'gainst these last. Shocks such as I 
endured in that catastrophe were bound to plough deep 
furrows in me. ..." 

" My child, these last months have perceptibly blanched 
the hair on my temples ; there is a voice in me that cries with 
yearning after rest, that rest which long, long years ago I 
made my Flying Dutchman yearn for. ..." 

" Farewell, my dear hallowed angel!" 

" I shall not often visit you. ... Of old, maybe, I have 
vol. cxciv. — no. 670 29 
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sought thy house in suffering and longing : thither, whence I 
wanted solace, have I brought unrest and suffering. That 
shall be no more. ..." 

"Farewell! Farewell, dear love ! ..." 

" "Where'er I be, I shall be wholly thine now. . . . Auf 
Wiedersehen ! Dear soul of my soul, farewell — auf Wieder- 
sehen!"* 

Touching, indeed, are these outgivings — they are worthy 
of the author of Tristan. But is it any wonder that Minna, 
that Otto- Wesenclonck. " misconstrued " those " purely 
friendly relations " which Wagner so indignantly asserts? .' 

We come to the last of Wagner's amorous adventures, 
his meeting with and seduction of Cosima von Biilow. This 
lady, the illegitimate daughter of Franz Liszt and the Com- 
tesse d'Agoult, was the wife of Wagner's devoted friend 
and apostle, Hans von Biilow. Wagner's narration of the 
growing intimacy between himself and his friend's wife 
betrays his usual stupefying lack of humor, his amazing 
complacency and smug self-satisfaction, his bland conceit, 
his utter inability to perceive his own caddishness. It is 
not an edifying tale. Let those who savor the curiosities 
of self-revelation read Wagner's account of the ride in an 
empty wheelbarrow which he proposed to Cosima, and his 
reference to the drive which he took with her while she 
was enceinte. The record discreetly stops short of the day 
when Wagner finally betrayed his friend and took away 
his wife. 

Mr. Ernest Newman, probably the most eminent and 
certainly the ablest of living writers upon music, whose 
Wagnerian criticism is unequaled for insight and acumen, 
has observed that " the real Wagner speaks to us in these 
pages." But is that entirely true? Is there not much that 
he does not, that he cannot, say to us of himself? Is the 
Wagner of the Autobiography any more " real " than the 
Wagner of the Liebestod? 

The Autobiography is calculated to tempt the inconsider- 
ate reader to condemn Wagner unreservedly. And indeed 
we may justly abhor his exasperating self-righteousness, 
his meanness and ingratitude and treachery, his prevari- 
cations; we may regret his, appalling deficiency of humor, 
his incapability of self-examination ; yet there is not a little 
to be said in extenuation. He was far from being a normal 

* 'William Ashton Ellis's translation. 
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human being. He was tortured all his life by an esthetic 
vision of unimagined splendor and urgency — it might be 
said of him, as truly as of Bunyan, that he was " the prince 
of dreamers." The man in whose brain and heart were 
germinating the miracles of the Ring and Tristan, Meis- 
tersinger and Parsifal, has some claim upon the tolerance 
of posterity. Moreover, he was sickly; he was excessively 
sensitive; his nerves were usually on the raw; he was, for 
the greater part of his life, miserably unfortunate; and 
he was fighting almost single-handed, against seemingly in- 
vincible stupidity, inertia, and malevolence, to bring about 
an esthetic revolution of the first magnitude. It is the 
more reasonable way to regard Wagner not as a man, but 
as a mere channel of artistic expression, an instrument 
through which the creative Will wrought some of its most 
triumphant and perfect work. As an artist, a conveyor of 
beauty, he was a magnificent success: he stands with the 
greatest. But, even viewed as a man, are we perfectly 
sure that we are right in condemning him? Are the usual 
standards always rigidly to be applied? We cannot help 
revolting instinctively from such conduct, from such a na- 
ture, as Wagner's. But is it not wiser to wonder and sor- 
row than to judge ? Is it not wiser to stand in silence before 
the tangled web of human passion and human destiny, re- 
gretting that an essentially noble nature can be so wrought 
upon by the stress of living? Consider, finally, that Wagner 
felt with exceptional intensity the terrible attraction of sex. 
He knew, with a continuance that few have known, the ec- 
stasy of love, and the ineffable sadness that is twin sister 
to Love, and walks beside her — those two shapes of light 
and shadow that stand always before the dreaming and 
desiring soul, and that bend upon us eyes that are equally 
unfathomable, for they hold in their depths the profoundest 
secrets of our being: the mysterious springs of desire and 
regret. Yet who shall say that, when they beckon us, they 
are not leading us, by ways however tortuous, to those 
ultimate fountains of delight where dwells the Eternal 
Presence? Who shall say that any dream in which we seem 
to weep, or which wings us for an enchanted and rapturous 
moment above the valleys, is not touched with immortal 
light? 

Lawrence Gilman. 



